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EXTRACT FROM BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


It is with feelings of satisfaction that we are 
enabled to turn the attention of the reader, 
from scenes of persecution, to events connected 
with religion, under a civil and political condi- 
tion of society more consistent with the laws of 
truth and righteousness. 

The rigid professors of Massachusetts having, 
in the progress of their restrictive legislation, 
excluded Episcopalians, as well as Friends from 
their territory, received from the throne four 
years after the restoration of Charles II., an 
emphatic injunction, “ To permit such as desire 
it to use the Book of Common Prayer, without 
incurring any penalty, reproach, or disadvantage : 
it being very scandalous,” continues the admo- 
nition, ‘‘ that any person should be debarred the 
exercise of their religion, according to the laws 
and customs of England, by those who were in- 
dulged with the liberty of being of what profes- 
sion or religion they pleased.” About a year 
after, a similar monition was addressed to the 
government of Connecticut that, “ All persons 
of civil lives might freely enjoy the liberty of 
their consciences, and the worship of God in 
that way which they think best.” 

By these and other concurrent circumstances, 
religious persecution in New England received 
at length an effectual check, and hence forward 
there will be but few instances to record, where- 
in the liberties of the subject were outraged, or 
the rights of conscience invaded. Not but that 
heart-burnings existed for a time, but by de- 
grees, the clouds that had long obscured the re- 
ligious horizon of this province were gradually 
dispelled, and its thrifty and energetic popula- 
tion began to enjoy in mutual confidence and 
goodwill, the sunshine of religious freedom. An 
eloquent writer, referring to the causes by which 
the fury of sectarian bigotry was thus stayed, 
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remarks, ‘ Charles was restored—Endicott died, 


and when the sun seemed to be turning into 
darkness and the moon into blood, the wheels of 


the car of destiny appeared suddenly to roll 


backward, and a glimmer of humanity began to 
dawn.” 


The first individual who appears to have 


visited Massachusetts under the new and more 
favourable state of things was John Taylor, who 
had travelled in New England about seven years 
previously. He arrived at Boston on this occa- 
sion, in the Third month, 1666. The vessel in 
which he came was bound for Barbadoes, but 
being short of provisions the captain put in at 
this port for fresh supplies. He stayed three 
weeks at Boston, and during that period, Ann 
Coleman and others also arrived there. From 
thence, John Taylor sailed to Rhode Island, 
where he remarks, “ Friends received me very 
kindly.” Here he remained for about six months, 
“having good service for the Lord, and in the 
country thereabouts.” 


The next gospel minister who is recorded to 


have visted New England, was John Burnyeat 
of Cumberland. He reached Rhode Island early 
in 1666; and, after “acomfortable service” 
among Friends of that Island, he travelled to 
Sandwich in the adjacent colony of Plymouth. 
From thence he proceeded by way of Dux- 
bury, Marshfield, and Scituate, to Boston, vis- 
iting Friends and “having meetings” as he 
went. After going to Salem, and Northward 
as far as Piscattaway, he returned to Ply- 
mouth and Sandwich, travelling through the 
woods, until he arrived at Ponigansit, from 
whence he crossed over to Rhode Island. Hay- 
ing spent “some time” in declaring the gospel 
message to the inhabitants of this favoured lo- 
cality, he passed to Long Island. In the winter, 


however, he returned again to Rhode Island, 
where he was engaged until the First Month, 
1667. , 

The care of the churches in America, rested 
with much weight on the mind of John Burn- 
yeat; and in 1670, he again visited that country. 
Proceeding by way of Barbadoes, he landed at 
New York, in the Second Month, 1671, and 
after some gospel service, he reached Rhode 
Island in the Fourth month following, in time 
to attend the Yearly Meeting. There is good 


reason to believe, that the Yearly meetings of 
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Rhode Island had been regularly held from 
1661, the year in which Bishop says, “ it was 
setup.” No minutes of its proceedings prior to 
1683, have, however been preserved; the re- 
cords for several years after its origin having 
been, it is supposed, destroyed by fire, by the 
burning of the dwelling-house where they were 
deposited. “It begins,” says John Burnyeat, 
“in the ninth of the Fourth month* every year; 
and continues for much of a week, and is a 
general meeting once a year for all Friends in 
New England.” The first Yearly Meeting in 
Great Britain was in Yorkshire in the year 1658, 
where it was held successively for three years. 
“Tn 1661,” says George Fox, “ it was removed 
to London, where it hath been kept ever since.” 
Excepting, therefore, that of London, New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting is clearly the most ancient 
in the Society. The circumstance, that at this 
early period, it “‘ continued for much of a week,” 
shews that it was of considerable importance. 
It was not, indeed, a Yearly Meeting for New 
England only, but for “the other colonies adja- 
cent,” including doubtless Friends of the Half- 
year’s Meeting of Long Island, those resident in 
the Jerseys, and probably as far south as Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

The year 1671 was another memorable period 
in the history of our religious Society in the west- 
ern world. We have seen that, on several occa- 
sions, many of the gospel ministers who visited that 
land proceeded to it in companies; it was, how- 


ever, during this year, that the largest number 
embarked from England at one time on religious 
service, in that direction,—a circumstance which 
is rendered additionally interesting from the fact 
that George Fox formed one of the party, con- 


sisting altogether of thirteen Friends. It was 
now ees twenty-eight years since George Fox 
had entered upon the important work, to which 
he had been called by the Great Head of the 
Church. He had within that period travelled 
in almost every part of England and Wales, had 
also visited Scotland and Ireland ; and notwith- 
standing the torrent of persecution which had 
assailed the new Society from the rulers and 
ecclesiastics of the land, he had seen it gradu- 
ally enlarging until it had extended itself through- 
out the three kingdoms, in some parts of the 
European Continent, in the West India Islands, 
and in North America. The welfare of the re- 
ligious community which he was the chief in- 
strument in gathering, was peculiarly dear to 
him everywhere; but in no part was it more so 
than in the western world. Almost as soon as 
companies of his fellow professors were collected 
in this hemisphere, he endeavoured by frequent 
epistolary communications to encourage them in 
the path they had chosen, and in the faith they 
had embraced. 

Those who accompanied George Fox on this 
occasion were William Edmundson, John Stubbs, 


* According to the new stile, the 19th of 6th. 
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Thomas Briggs, John Rous, Solomon Eccles, 
James Lancaster, John Cartwright, Robert Wid- 
ders, George Pattison, John Hull, Elizabeth 
Hooten, wn Elizabeth Miers, who were all well 
known to him, and whose faithful labours in the 
gospel had clearly indicated their love for the 
truth, and their desires for the salvation of their 
fellow-men. They embarked at London in the 
Sixth month, 1671, for Barbadoes. From this 
island George Fox and several of the company 
passed to Jamaica, and from thence to Maryland, 
where they met with John Burnyeat. From 
this part James Lancaster and John Cartwright 
went by sea to New England, whilst George 
Fox, John Burnyeat, Robert Widders, and 
George Pattison proceeded thither by land, and 
arrived at Rhode Island in the Third month, 
1672. They were gladly received by Friends, 
and all of them became the welcome guests of 
Nicholas Easton, the governor of the colony. On 
the First day, following their arrival, they had a 
large meeting, and the deputy governor and 
several justices who attended “ were mightily 
affected with the truth.” 

The usual time for holding the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Rhode Island was in the following week, 
and before that time James Lancaster and John 
Cartwright had arrived, and also John Stubbs, 
from Barbadoes. There were, therefore, at this 
Yearly Meeting, at least seven ministers from 
England, and it appears to have been a memora- 
ble occasion. Friends came to it “from most 
places in New England,” and also “ from the other 
colonies adjacent.” The transactions were im- 
portant, and are thus described by George Fox; 
“This meeting lasted six days, the first four 
days were general public meetings for worship, 
to which abundance of other people came ; for 
they had no priest in the island, and so no 
restriction to any particular way of worship; 
and both the governor and deputy governor, 
with several justices of the peace, daily fre- 
quented the meetings. This so encouraged the 
people that they flocked in from all parts of the 
island. Very good service we had amongst 
them, and truth had a good reception. I have 
rarely observed people, in the state wherein they 
stood, hear with more attention, diligence, and 
affection, than generally they did, during the 
four days together. After these public meetings 
were over, the men’s meeting began, which was 
large, precious, and weighty; and the day fol- 
lowing was the women’s meeting, which also was 
large and very solemn. These two meetings 
being for ordering the affairs of the church, 
many weighty things were opened and commu- 
nicated to them, by way of advice, information, 
and instruction in the services relating thereun- 
to; that all might be kept clean, sweet, and sa- 
voury amongst them. In these two meetings 
several men’s and women’s meetings for other 
parts were agreed and settled, to take care of the 
poor, and other affairs of the church ; and to sce 
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that all who profess truth, walk according to the 
glorious gospel of God. When this great gene- 
ral meeting in Rhode Island was ended, it was 
somewhat hard for Friends to part; for the glo- 
rious power of the Lord, which Was over all, and 
his blessed truth and life flowing amongst them, 
had so knit and united them together, that they 
spent two days in taking leave one of another, 
and of the Friends of the island; and then, be- 
ing mightily filled with the presence and power 
of the Lord, they went away with joyful hearts 
to their habitations, in the several colonies where 
they lived.” 





SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD SAMBLE. 

Richard Samble was born at a place called 
Penn Hall, in Cornwall, and was baptized ac- 
cording to the manner of the Church of Eng- 
land, in th 5th month, 1644, and his education 
was according thereto. About the year 1666, 
some messengers of the Lord, called Quakers, 
came into these parts, to make known the way 
of salvation, and to turn people from darkness 
to light, whose testimony he received and closed 
with; lamenting his mis-spent time, under a 
form of religion without the power, and did then 
join himself to the Lord and his people, as in a 
perpetual covenant never to be broken. He was 
now brought into deep humility, and sat down 
in silence in the assemblies of that people for 
several years; in tenderness, fear, and trem- 
bling, waiting upon the Lord for that wisdom 
which is from above. Sometimes, when his heart 
was filled with the power of the Lord, he would, 
in much brokenness of spirit, speak a sentence or 
two in religious meetings, which was received 
and accepted, as the “five words, to edification.” 
Through great diligence he was improved in his 
gift for the work of the ministry, and in 
the last six years of his life he visited at 
intervals the meetings of Friends in many 
parts of England and Wales. Qn his return 
from these journies, he wrought diligently 
at his trade, that of a tailor, for the help of 
his family. He gave up his weak body to 
spend and be spent in (od’s service, being as 
careful of his time as though he had seen the 
shadows of the evening stretched out before 
him. He adorned his testimony by a circum- 
spect life, and all things were so sanctified to 
him in the fear of the Lord, that he was a sweet 
savour in his day—contented in every condition 
and exhorting his wife and children to live in 
God’s fear. In the church he was a nursing- 
father ; never sparing his labour, though many 
times, through much difficulty, to visit his fel- 
low-professors, both in season and out of season: 
relieving some, exhorting others, and comforting 
and confirming many in that heavenly power 
Which did accompany him. About the First 
month, 1680, in his travels, he was taken sick 
at Poole, Dorsetshire, from whence he wrote an 
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Epistle to Friends in Cornwall, the county where 
he was born, and where he received the Truth, 
and where his family dwelt: some extracts from 
this address are as follows : 


“ To Friends in Cornwall. 


“ Dear Frienps—I send this salutation, as 
though it were my last unto you, wherein I take 
my leave of you in the Lord Jesus Christ, de- 
siring that you may all obey the Truth, and live 
and die in it. The many sweet and heavenly 
opportunities which my soul hath had with you, 
are fresh in my remembrance; and now dear 
hearts, my body grows very weak, but my soul 
is strong in the Lord, who hath greatly renew- 
ed the lasting seal of his love unto my soul this 
morning. Now, dear Friends, who are 
truly near me in the Lord, you know the time of 
our first knowledge and acquaintance, which was 
a time of love, and to this day my heart is filled 
with the same towards you, though I am like, as 
to the outward, to see your faces no more. 

“Q, Friends, be not ensnared or entangled 
with things of this world, nor let your minds go 
out of Truth, and so lose the everlasting stay 
and support of your soulsin the last day; but 
rather let go all, and hold fast the Truth, and 
keep your hearts from being overrun with the 
world’s spirit: so will the spirit of truth spring 
up in you, as a well to refresh your souls. And 
all you whose hearts are truly tendered to the 
Lord, whose trials and exercises are not a few, 
be not daunted nor discouraged, although the 
enemy may seek to frighten you with many 
temptations, and would seek to lead you out of 
the fellowship with your dying day, which exer- 
cist my soul has sometimes passed under. But, 
blessed be the Lord for ever, the enemy is found 
to be a liar; for the Lord has been pleased to 
make this sick bed better to me than a king’s 
palace; and I have great fellowship with my 
last day, and do rejoice in the Lord, who doth so 
sweetly visit me with the glorious light of his 
countenance. It is with meas it is with one who 
has travelled many a weary journey, and at last 


is come to the sight of his desired end; which, - 


when he sees, he greatly rejoices in a sense of a 
further satisfaction which he shall afterwards en- 
joy; even so it is with me, having passed no 
opportunity, where I saw the way of life clear 
and open before me, to do the will and answer 
the requirings of the Lord, and so running as 
one in a race, knowing my time that it is but 
short. And, blessed be the Lord, I have great 
peace and satisfaction in this my weak and low 
condition, and satisfied, (seeing my lot was notat 
this time among you,) that it is here in this 
place, and I hope it will be well, whether I live 
or die. 

“And so, my dear and well-beloved friends, 
dwell in love one with another, walking in the 
unspotted life, so shall you grow up as pleasant 
plants in the garden of the Lord, and the dew of 
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life will more and more descend upon you; and 
this you will feel from day to day, and when you 
come to your latter end your reward will be sure 
with the Lerd. I have much in my heart to- 
wards you, but my strength fails me ; only this 
1 desire of you, seeing 1 am like to leave my 
wife and tender babes with you, and I know not 
whether I shall see them more ; great is my love 
and tender regard to them, for we have lived 
from the beginning as two joined together by the 
Lord, who gives victory over the world; believ- 
ing that when I am gone, the care of my God 
will be over them. I have been a tender father 
to them, and they have been to me very tender 
children; and my wife hath been to me as bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh ; yet I must 
leave both her and them unto the Lord. » 
I know when this comes to your hands there 
will be no want of sorrow; but I trust in my 
God that both my dear wife and you will be so 
endowed with the power and presence of the 
Lord, that if you should hear of my going 
hence, that you will conclude, as becomes true 
Christians, that you must come to me, and that 
I cannot come to you. And so, my dear Friends, 
in the opening free love of God, which this 
morning my soul is visited with, I dearly salute 
you, desiring the Lord may be a husband to my 
dear wife, and a father to my children, and you 
friends to both; and whereas I have never been 
wanting in my service and labour for the glory 
of the Lord and your good when with you ; and 
if the Lord yet lengthen my days, I trust I shall 
be as ready and as willing as ever I have been. 
So I conclude, in a sweet and living sense of that 
love which will never die—my wife’s dear hus- 
band, my children’s tender father, and your own 
dear friend and brother, . . . 
“ RicHARD SAMBLE. 

“¢ Poole, 1st of First Month, 1680.” 

Lichard Samble continued some weeks after 
this; and recovering a little strength he was 
very desirous of being at home in Cornwall with 
his wife and small children; in order to which 
he travelled in much weakness as far as Tops- 
ham, and after a few day’s rest he reached 
Champat, in Devonshire, and there he had a re- 
lapse, and his wife came to him. The day be- 
fore he died, on taking leave of his wife, he 
said, “O, my dear wife, the Lord will be to thee 
a husband, and a father to our little children, as 
thou abides faithful to the Lord.” Then, after 
a few words more to her, he prayed a considera- 
ble time; yea, as long as life did last, he was 
praising and magnifying the Lord. . . . So 
he finished his testimony, and slept with his fa- 
thers, the 15th of 3d month, 1680; and is en- 
tered into rest from his labours, and his works 
follow him. He was aged thirty-six years.— 
Glasgow Friend. o. ¥. 





A little that a righteous man hath, is better 
than the treasures of many wicked. 


ACCOUNT OF BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


This ancient institution, (one of the first, if 
not the oldest asylum for lunatics in Europe,) 
was founded in 1247, during the reign of Henry 
III, by Simon Fitzmary, a sheriff of London, at 
Bishopsgate, when it was designated the Priory 
of Bethlehem. At the dissolution of the re- 
ligious houses, the property was seized by Henry 
VIII, who in 1547 granted the Priory, with all 
its revenues, to the Corporation of London ;— 
from which time it was appropriated as a hospi- 
tal for the cure of lunatics. Owing to the lim- 
ited income the institution possessed, the useful- 
ness of this charity was necessarily cireumscrib- 
ed, until the year 1675; when, by the liberality 
of benevolent individuals, a splendid building 
was erected in Moorfields for the reception of 
152 insane patients. Tradition reports that the 
design was taken from the ‘Tuileries; which so 
incensed the “grand monarque,’”’ Louis XIV, 
when he heard his regal chateau had been made 
the model of a mad-house in London, that he 
ordered a plan of St. James’ palace to be taken 
for offices of the meanest nature. Over the gates 
of the old hospital, constructed in Moorfields, 
the two celebrated statues were placed of Melan- 
choly and Raving Madness, sculptured by Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the father of Colley Cibber the 
comedian ; these are still seen in the vestibule 
of the modern structure in St. George’s Fields, 
Lambeth. 

Notwithstanding the addition of wings to the 
original building in Moorfields, it was found in- 
adequate to the increasing claims made for ad- 
mission within its walls; hence, in 1812, the 
first stone of the present edifice was laid, to con- 
tain 198 lunatics. In August 1815, the new 
hospital being completed, was opened for the re- 
ception of patients; nevertheless, like the old 
institution in the city of London, it was soon 
found inadequate for the wants of an increasing 
population. The charity having now, however, 
ample funds at their disposal, the governors re- 
solved to build additional dormitories for 166 
inmates; these were accordingly commenced in 
July 1838, and finished about two years after- 
wards. Although the accommodation afforded in 
the new hospital was thus made considerably 
greater than previously, two other wings, chiefly 
for convalescent patients, were added in 1845; 
whereby, also, a better classification of the luna- 
tics could be accomplished. Along with these 
additions, the central dome, which now towers 
above all the neighbouring buildings, was erect- 
ed, to serve as a chapel for patients and resi- 
dents. 


In consequence of the various additions thus 
made to Bethlehem Hospital, the institution is 
capable of accommodating 450 inmates ; although 
the average number of patients, usually under 
treatment, seldom exceeds 400, including the 


criminal and incurable lunatics, 
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The medical staff of the hospital consists of 
two physicians, viz: Dr. Monro and Sir Alex- 
ander Morison; one surgeon, Mr. Lawrence; 
and a resident: medical officer, Dr. Wood, who 
alone resides on the premises. Consequently, 
during 22 out of 24 hours of every day, on that 
gentleman rests the responsibility of superin- 
tending the medical treatment ordered by his 
superior officers, for so large a population; as 
there are neither house-surgeons nor resident 
pupils, as in many foreign lunatic asylums, or 
even some English establishments. 

Bethlem is a hospital for the cure of mental 
diseases, not an asylum for lunatics. Although 
a limited number of incurable insane patients 
now reside within its walls, in consequence of a 
valuable estate in Lincolnshire having been left 
for the express purpose of maintaining incurable 
and dangerous lunatics, a large proportion of the 
patients under treatment are recent cases, whose 
mental malady has not been of long continu- 
ance; and no lunatic is admitted who has con- 
tinued more than one year insane. In conse- 
quence of this regulation, the annual number of 
admissions is generally considerable: and the 
character of the maladies, affecting the patients 
under treatment, is more acute, and often ex- 
hibits very different types of disease from those 
usually manifested by the inmates of county 
lunatic asylums. 

During the year 1850, the number of curable 
lunatic patients admitted into Bethlem Hospital, 
was 344, of whom 135 were males, and 209 fe- 
males; thus giving a preponderance of 74 in 
the latter sex, or 54 per hundred. The number 
of patients discharged cured during the same 
period, amounted to 197, consisting of 74 men 
and 123 women; being at the rate of 57 per 
cent. of cures, which forms a high ratio, and is 
considerably beyond the amount discharged con- 
valescent in previous years. Amongst the cura- 
ble patients the number of deaths was 31, which 
exceeded the usual average. This arose chiefly 
from the circumstance that last year many indi- 
viduals were received into the house almost in a 
dying state, through motives of charity. Much 
relief was thus given to the relatives and fami- 
lies of the afflicted sufferers, as well as comfort 
to the patients themselves. Besides the 31 
deaths now enumerated, four incurable and six 
criminal lunatics died in 1850 ; so that forty-one 
is the total number of fatal cases during the 
past year. 

Speaking generally, 13 of the total deaths 
were classified as the immediate consequence of 
disease of the head and nervous system, three of 
which arose from general paralysis. This fact 
deserves notice, seeing that the malady is con- 
sidered of less frequent occurrence in England 
than on the continent; especially if London be 
compared with Paris. Sixteen patients died 
from affections of the thoracic organs ; of whom 
six were carried off by phthisis, and three by 





that rare form of disease,—except amongst the 
insane,—gangrene of the lungs. Respecting 
this unusual morbid change of structure in the 
respiratory organs, it may be interesting to men- 
tion, that the three instances all occurred in 
male patients; and as two had been only four 
weeks in the hospital, the other about eight 
months, the mental disease, consequently, had 
not likely been of long standing; whilst neither 
of the patients were old men, one being 45, an- 
other 41, and the third in his 30th year. £a- 
haustion is reported as the cause of death in 
nine cases. This expression is too indefinite; — 
and might, we think, be generally superseded 
by more precise phraseology in a hospital re- 
port regarding disease amongst lunatics. 

Another interesting feature connected with 
the insane patients admitted during the last 
year into Bethlem Hospital, is the apparent 
cause which produced mental disease. This con- 
stitutes an important subject of investigation in 
all complaints, but especially in those of the 
mind; and as minute inquiries are always made 
respecting the above point, when patients enter 
this institution, much curious and instructive 
information is often obtained. 

As it would be incompatible with the present 
brief sketch of Bethlem Hospital, to enumerate 
every particular cause producing insanity in the 
344 patients admitted during the year 1850, a 
short summary, with a few illustrations will 
suffice to show the chief influences which ap- 
peared to produce the attacks of mental aliena- 
tion. Speaking generally, one half of the cases, 
in both sexes, were ascertained to have arisen 
from moral causes. Anxiety appearing the most 
frequent influence ; 26 women and 22 men being 
so classed. Grief at the death of friends was 
reported to have produced insanity in 18 females, 
but in only two men. Love caused madness in 
12 females; but not a single instance occurred 
amongst the male patients; whilst religion was 
assigned as the apparent cause of mental disease 
in eight women and in six men. Various other 
moral agents might be also enumerated, which, 
however instructive, would be tedious to partic- 
ularise ; nevertheless, one or two curious exam- 
ples of the powerful effect often produced upon 
weak human minds by transitory influences may 
be mentioned, as they show how easily the men- 
tal faculties are disordered, and sometimes even 
completely upset by temporary impressions, 
doubtless strongly acting at the time upon the 
nervous system, and a susceptible constitution. 
Thus, two men became mad from the fear of be- 
ing attacked by cholera, and one from political 
excitement. Two women, on the other hand, 
were deprived of reason from living with insane 
persons ; one from attending a singing-class ; an- 
other female lost her senses from terror at the 
revolutionary disturbances in Paris; whilst a 
fifth became insane from the excitement of tra- 
velling, for the first time, by a railway. 
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Amongst the physical causes producing in- 
sanity, intemperance was reported as the most 
frequent, especially in men, nine cases having 
been met with in that sex, while eight occurred 
amongst the female patients, although the latter 
were more numerous. Bodily illness produced 
madness in 13 women, but only five instances 
occurred amongst the male inmates. Again, 
amongst the male patients, three were stated to 
have become lunatics from exposure to a hot 
sun; one from the disappearance of an accus- 
tomed eruption; another in consequence of an 
attack of cholera; whilst one poor fellow became 
insane from severe sea-sickness. Lastly, amongst 
the whole 135, male lunatics admitted, 39 cases 
were ascertained to have hereditary tendency to 
insanity, which makes about 29 per cent.;— 
whereas, amongst the 209 female patients, 67 
exhibited hereditary tendency to mania, being at 
the rate of 32 per cent. on the admissions ;— 
thus proving that mental diseases, besides being 
more frequent in women, are likewise transmit- 
ted to the offspring in a higher proportion amongst 
them than in the opposite sex. 

In addition to the above summary of the chief 
causes which apparently produced mental aliena- 
tion in the various individuals admitted into 
Bethlem Hospital, it may be interesting to men- 
tion, especially as the frequently severe charac- 
ter of the cases is thereby manifested, that more 
than half the male patients, or 76 of the 135 ad- 
mitted, were classed as violent cases, most being 
likewise dangerous either to others or them- 
selves. Farther, amongst the 209 female luna- 
tics also admitted during 1850, nearly one-half, 
or 100, were enumerated in the same category, 
of whom 90 were decidedly dangerous lunatics. 
It is also worthy of special notice, that 58, or 
nearly one-half of the male patients received, 
were classed as suicidal; of whom 14 had actu- 
ally endeavoured to destroy themselves previous 
to their admission. Again, amongst the 209 fe- 
male lunatics, almost one-half, or 103, were as- 
certained to be suicidal patients, of whom 28 had 
attempted suicide prior to becoming inmates of 
this establishment. 

The above interesting facts are now briefly 
mentioned, not only to show the forms of mental 
disease generally met with in the curable wards 
of Bethlem Hospital, but also to prove, that un- 
like most public receptacles for lunatics, partic- 
ularly county asylums, this institution is, in 
great part, appropriated for the reception of re- 
cent cases of insanity, and therefore constitutes 
a hospital for the cure of insane patients, rather 
than a refuge for the hopeless victims of that 
terrible calamity. Hence, those who have re- 
mained more than one year within its walls, with- 
out receiving benefit, are then discharged as un- 
cured, in order to be replaced by others more 
recently attacked by insanity. Although rela- 
tives may be sometimes inconvenienced by hav- 
ing their afflicted friends thus sent home before 
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they are convalescent, and with, perhaps, slighter 
hopes of improvement than existed previous to 
admission, it ought to be always remembered 
that, during one year at least, and occasionally 
even for fifteen or eighteen months, such patients 
have been maintained and treated gratuitously ; 
and although they no longer receive the benefits 
of this charity, other fellow-creatures equally, or 
even more severely afflicted, then occupy the re- 
cently evacuated dormitories. By this arrange- 
ment, a larger number of lunatics are annually 
received, than could be otherwise admitted ; and 
in this way the utility of the institution becomes 
more extensively diffused. As every English 
county now has, or ought to possess, an asylum 
for the reception of its lunatic poor, the regula- 
tions in force at Bethlem Hospital render its 
benefits more generally useful, notwithstanding 
instances may occasionally occur, where a rigid 
adherence ,to the spirit of the rules may prove 
inconvenient to individuals. 

Elaborate and varied statistical data are annu- 
ally prepared, containing many instructive par- 
ticulars respecting the curable patients under 
treatment during the year. These tables were 
commenced in their present form, in 1843, by 
Dr. Webster, who arranged the plan adopted, 
and compiled the different returns for that and 
the succeeding year, when they were printed for 
the use of the governors, along with the Report 
of the General Committee of Management.— 
Exactly parallel statements have been drawn up 
regularly ever since they were commenced, more 
recently by the resident medical officer, Dr. 
Wood, and these are now distributed to the go- 
vernors along with the Physicians’ Annual Ke- 
port. As it would be tedious to enumerate the 
different subjects embraced in these official docu- 
ments,—amounting to 35 in number,—the 
reader need be only informed, that they contain 
among other particulars, the condition of the 
inmates admitted, their former occupations, the 
assigned causes of their disease, and whether 
dangerous, violent, or suicidal patients. The 
symptoms and treatment, also the apparent cause 
of death, the numbers discharged uncured, or 
sent home convalescent, are carefully recorded. 
The influence which age, season of the year, du- 
ration of the attack previous to admission, the 
patients’ domestic condition, degree of educa- 
tion, nativity, and religious persuasion, have ex- 
ercised upon the disease are likewise registered ; 
besides other data of much value to the student 
and medical practitioner. As these tables have 
now been continued, on the same model, for 
eight consecutive years, and already form a large 
collection of important information, they will 
every day become of greater value to psycholo- 
gists.—Lond. Jour. of Med. 





We'should not be ashamed to acknowledge 
what master we desire to serve; nor yet make an 
ostentatious display of our piety. 
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INTRIGUES OF THE POPE FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


What we have at present to say, we address 
solely to those who are friends of religious free- 
dom. If there are any in this country who place 
religious persecution among the duties of a 
government, we shall not argue with them now. 
lf the present age has in any particular more 
than another, the advantage of the ages which 
preceded it, it is in the progress which men have 
made in bearing with the free expression of each 
other’s religious opinions, and in abstaining from 
the attempt to put down those who differ with 
them by the penalties of law. If the country in 
which we live may boast of any honourable pre- 
eminence over others, it consists in no peculiarity 
more than this, that it gives to no religious per- 
suasion the preference over the other, but leaves 
to all men, untoached, the natural right to form 
and express the religious opinions and practice 
the modes of worship which seem to them good, 
never interfering itself, and rigidly protecting 
them against each other. We speak now only 
to those, whether Catholics or Protestants, who 
are satisfied with the universal liberty of religion 
to which the American government leaves its 
citizens. 

The discussion awakened by the attack which 
a Catholic dignitary of this city lately made upon 
one whose offence was, that he commended the 
government of his own country for boldly and suc- 
cessfully! resisting, in former times, the attempt 
of the Pope to wrest from the nation its religious 
liberties, induces us to publish a recent Allocu- 
tion or Address of the present Pope to his Car- 
dinals in their assembly. It contains, as our 
readers will perceive, some matters which are not 
unworthy of consideration. 


In the exordium, Pope Pius speaks of the af- 
flictions suffered of late by the church of which he 
is the head, in the “ renowned Spanish nation,” 
particularly of “the cruel devastation which 
harrassed and persecuted the Catholic religion, 
the ministers of the altar, and the ecclesiastics 
generally.” We do not stop to inquire whether 
the persecutions in Spain, to which he refers, 
were not, in most cases, merely such acts of the 
government as deprived the ecclesiastics of the 
power of tyrannizing over the minds of the peo- 
e It is enough that Pope Pius admits, that to 
e harrassed and persecuted for religion’s sake, 
is a very uncomfortable and disagreeable thing— 
that he even calls it cruel, an affliction, an ever 
to be deplored evil. We were almost sure, when 
we read this, that the Pope was on our side, and 
that he was disposed to admit the blessings of 
that state of society in which nobody persecutes 
and nobody is persecuted, but all modes of faith 
rest upon the equal basis of liberty. 
It turns out, however, upon reading a little 
further, that this persecution, of which he speaks, 
is only disagreeable to him when exercised upon 
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persons of his own persuasion. ‘To harrass his 
church is cruel, to harrass another man’s church 
is perfectly right, besides being very pleasant to 
those who act in the capacity of persecutors. He 
has accordingly, as he informs his Cardinals, 
entered into a convention or treaty with Spain, 
by virtue of which, the former prerogatives of 
the ecclesiastics who pay obedience to the See of 
Rome are restored, their old authority revived, 
and religious persecution stipulated for by a 
solemn compact. He says: 

“ But we now signify to you that our cares 
bestowed on the settlement of other sacred and 
ecclesiastical affairs of this same kingdom, have, 
chiefly from the zealous good will of our most 
dear daughter in Christ for the advancement of 
religion, not terminated unsuccessfully. For, 
after a long and laborious negotiation, a conven- 
tion has been entered upon between us and the 
Catholic Queen, which chosen plenipotentiaries 
on either side have signed, in our names, indeed 
the venerable brother, the Archbishop of Thes- 
salonica, but in the name of the Queen, our be- 
loved and noble son, the Cavalier Emmanuel 
Bertran de Lis, minister of her Majesty. And 
this convention, which has now been ratified by 
the Queen aforesaid, and by ourselves after hear- 
ing the counsel of the congregation of our vener- 
able brother cardinals of the holy Roman church, 
placed over special ecclesiastical affairs, we have 
commanded to be laid before you, together with 
our apostolical letters, by which we have con- 
firmed the convention itself, so that you may be 
able more clearly and fully to understand the 
whole. 

“ This, indeed, we have had, above all things, 
at heart—most anxiously to consult for the secu- 
rity of our most holy religion, and the spiritual 
affairs of the church. And, therefore, you will 
perceive that the Catholic religion, with all its 
rights which it enjoys by its divine institution, 
and the sanction of the sacred canons, is so singly 
as heretofore to flourish and be dominant in that 
kingdom, that every other worship is altogether 
removed and interdicted.” 

‘The other modes of worship of which the Pope 
speaks, cannot be altogether removed and inter- 
dicted without severe penalties. The offensive 
worshipper must be stripped of his property, by 
virtue of a treaty made at the instance of that 
Pope who, in the very document makes so loud 
an outcry about the loss of the property of his 
own church. Exile, destitution, death, are among 
the means by which all other modes of worship 
but the Roman Catholic have formerly been 
removed and interdicted in Spain, and if this 
treaty is to be strictly fulfilled, we do not see 
why they are not to be rivived. 

The Pope, it seems, if we may judge from the 
convention he has made with Spain, has no par- 
ticular objection to public schools, provided that 

they are under the control of the priests. In 
that convention he has stipulated not only that 
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the doctrine of his church shall be taught in the 
colleges, but that “the bishops shall sedulously 
watch over even the public schools, and freely 
exercise over them the duties of their office.” 

By the terms of the convention the priests of 
Spain are allowed to deal directly with those who 
insinuate heretical doctrines and distribute here- 
tical books. The Allocution says: 


‘Tt has also been decreed that all the magis- 
trates of the kingdom shall use their endeavours 
to ensure that due honour, observance and obedi- 
ence shall be shown to the ecclesiastical authority 
and dignity. To this it is added that the most illus- 
trious Queen and her government promise to give 
all assistance by their powerful patronage and 
protection to the aforesaid bishops, when in the 
exercise of their pastoral office, they shall have 
occasion to restrain the wickedness and audacity 
of those men principally, who impiously seek to 
pervert the minds of the faithful and corrupt 
their morals, and when they shall have to scatter 
and drive away from the flock the detestable and 
dire plague and ruinous evil of pernicious books.” 

Does this point to the renewal of the Inquisi- 
tion with its ancient horrors ? 

The cares of the Holy Father for the confirma- 
tion of the stability of his church by persecution, 
have not, it seems, been confined to Spain. He 
has, he says, concluded an arrangement of a 
somewhat similar nature with the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who has now arrived at that time of 
life, when men in his station generally begin to 
think of concluding a life of dissipation by an old 
age of devotion. By the terms of this arrange- 
ment with Tuscany, the Pope says: 


“Tt is decreed that the bishops shall have all 
liberty in fulfilling all those things which pertain 
to the sacred ministry, and may exercise censor- 
ship over writings and works which treat of 
things relating to religion; that they may freely 
apply their episcopal authority to keep away the 
faithful from any bad reading whatsoever, mis- 
chievous whether to faith or morals.” 


Here is an entire suppression of religious li- 
berty, as it expresses itself through the public 
press. 

To sim up the matter in a few words, the Pope, 
wherever he finds an opportunity, wherever he 
finds the government in the hands of bigots of 
his own faith, is intriguing for the extinction of 
the rising germs of religious liberty. Whenever 
a spark of independent thought shows itself, it 
is to be trodden out by the iron heel of the law. 

It is most unfortunate for the Roman Catholic 
Church that its head is a temporal prince as well 
as a spiritual hierarch. This corrupts the church ; 
it makes him a persecutor, and the priests of his 
faith the apologists of religious persecution. 
What he maintains to be the duty of the govern- 
ment at Rome he must hold to be the duty of 
governments elsewhere, and the Allocution we 














this day publish, shows with what perseverance 
he insists on the obligation of intolerance and 
persecution wherever, in any country, he can 
obtain the ear of those who hold the sovereign 
power.— Lv. Post, 
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We have given at length, in our present number, 
the message of Governor Johnston, to the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate, in relation to an act of the last session. 
It is to be remembered that the Constitution of this 
State provides, that «every bill which shall have 
passed both Houses, shall be presented to the Goy- 
ernor. If he approve, he shall sign it, but if he 
shall not approve, he shall return it with his objec- 
tions, to the House in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journals, and proceed to reconsider it. If aftersuch 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent with the objections, 
to the other house, by which, likewise, it shall be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house, it shall bealaw. * * * If any bill shall 
not be returned by the Governor within ten days 
(Sundays excepted,) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, it shall be a law, in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the general Assembly, 
by their adjournment, prevented its return; in which 
case it shall be a law, unless returned within three 
days after theirnext meeting.” The bill in question, 
which was designed to repeal one section ‘of an im- 
portant act of 1847, was passed by the House of 
Representatives on the last day of the former ses- 
sion ; and was returned by the Governor with his 
objections, on the third day of the present one. 

As it is to be presumed that our readers, especi- 
ally such of them as reside in Pennsylvania, who 
take an interest in such subjects, will give this mes- 
sage an attentive perusal, a particular analysis of 
its contents, would be superfluous. It will be per- 
ceived, that the Governor has kept entirely clear of 
what may be deemed the exciting parts of the sub- 
ject of slavery. He has clearly shown that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Prigg’s case, has not only exonerated but ex- 
cluded the States from participating in legislation 
for the recovery of fugitives from labour. And we 
may recollect, that whatever opinion any indivi- 
duals, whether learned in the Jaw or not, may en- 
tertain respecting the correctness of that decision, 
it must remain the authoritative exposition of the 
Constitution, till modified or reversed by the same 
authority. Hence we find that while we are de- 
barred by a Constitutional provision, from affording 
efficient protection to slaves legally held in other 

















States, who may escape into this, we have the satis- 
faction of finding ourselves not only excused, but 
prohibited from the enactment of any law to effect 
their seizure and delivery. This is substantially 
the opinion which the Editor has heretofore main- 
tained, and it is pleasing to find it endorsed and 
enforced by such high authority as Governor John- 
ston. 

It is at the same time, an important consideration 
that neither the Constitution of the United States, 
nor the decision of the Supreme Court has deprived 
Pennsylvania or any other free State, of the autho- 
rity to enact and enforce the most stringent laws 
for preserving the internal peace of the common- 
wealth, and securing the free coloured population 
from being carried into servitude upon spurious 
claims. Even actual fugitives from slavery may be 
protected, and if the laws of Pennsylvania were duly 
maintained, would be protected from the outrageous 
abuse by which their arrest is frequently attended. 





Marriep,—In Friends’ Meeting-house, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on the 8th inst., Josern H., son of 
Mead Atwater, to Exizaneru A., daughter of 
Thomas Harkness. 





, At Friends’ Meeting-house, in Durham, on 
the 24th of last month, Bensamin Greene, of 
Cranston, R. I., to Lors Jones, of Brunswick, Me. 





, On the 7th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house 
in Collins, Erie county, N. Y., Taomas Cuester 
Batter to Lypra Ann Sisson. 





Drep,—At his residence, Cornwall, Orange co., 
N. Y., on the 9th of Eleventh month last, in the 
85th year of his age, Kine Riper, long a valuable 
Elder in Cornwall Monthly Meeting. Within some 
months of his decease, he frequently expressed that 
he felt great peace of mind, saying he could wish all 
the world felt as he did. Without experiencing 
bodily pain, he quietly passed away, as one falling 
asleep. May his impressive example admonish 
survivors, as the query naturally arises, upon whom 
shall his mantle fall ? 


——, On the 3d inst., at the residence of Ellwood 
Ratcliff, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, of bilious pleurisy, 
after an illness of ten days, James Stanton, an 
Elder of Springborough Monthly Meeting, Warren 
county, Ohio, in the 74th year of his age. He had 
been a faithful labourer in the cause of the oppressed 
Africans, and an active agent in securing the free- 
dom of many who might otherwise have been con- 
signed to hopeless bondage. 


——, Near Martinsville, Clinton county, Ohio, on 
Sixth-day morning, the 12th ult., Wesster, son of 
William 8. Betts, in the 18th year of his age; a 


member of Newbury Monthly Meeting. He en- | 


dured with patience a protracted illness, and was 
frequently constrained to plead with his youthful 
associates to forsake the evil of their ways, and 
choose the Lord for their portion. 





, Near the same place, on the 15th of the 


same month, Exizasetu, wife of Joseph Janney ; 
also a member of Newbury Monthly Meeting. She 
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evinced, throughout her long and painful illness 
that she was quietly waiting, in hope, to rest with 
her Redeemer. 


Diep, Suddenly, on the 18th of last month, at his 
residence in New York, Joun Hancock, a highly 
esteemed Elder of that Meeting, aged 75 years. He 
was extensively known throughout the oye and 
respected for his devotion to the interests and wel- 
fare of the Church. He was a striking example of 
faithfulness in little things; and dwelling under 
the humbling influences of his Redeemer’s love, he 
manifested, in his daily walk, a meek and quiet spi- 
rit, entertaining a low estimate of himself, prefer- 
ring others. Having been faithful in his day ; con- 
cerned to live unto Him who died for us and rose 
again, we reverently trust that the change, although 
as in the twinkling of an eye, was a joyous one to 
him. 

—, At his residence in this city, on the 9th 
inst., Joun McCo..1y, in the 78th year of his age; 
for many years a worthy member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, in this city, on the 28th ult., in the 80th 
year of her age, Susanna ALBRIGHT; a member of 
the Western District Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend was, during many years, afflicted with a 
spinal disease, and rheumatic affections, by which 
she was confined almost wholly to her bed. But 
this outward affliction was evidently sanctified to 
her, to the purification of her spirit. Thankfulness 
and resignation were the covering of her mind. 

We gave, in a late number, a notice of the de- 
cease of Margaret Gregory, the sister, and for a 
long time the faithful attendant on the above 
mentioned friend. The latter of these sisters fol- 
lowed the former at the brief interval of ten days. 

We give below a letter, composed with artless 
simplicity, expressive of the humble resignation 
with which the bodily afflictions of this pious 


sufferer were endured. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM SUSANNA ALBRIGHT, 
‘< Philadelphia, First mo. 27th, 1851. 
° * * * * . 

‘‘T passed through more than any one but myself 
knows, before I attained to a state of resignation. 
This was good for me, that I might better know 
how to prize the indulgence of a tender Father by 
the cords of His love in my heart, which, at times, 
overcomes my heart, so that my cup overflows, and 
in love runs over sea and land to find out all of its 
own nature with whom it is bound in love and 
peace never to be broken. Oh! let me always be 
watchful unto prayer, that no vain thoughts may 
ever be generated in my breast, or hurtful imagina- 
tions lodge any more in me; but that every mo- 
ment of time may be dedicated to the praise of Him 
who hath been my exceeding great Comforter, and 
in mercy has laid his hand upon me, not only for 
the purification of my immortal soul, but also for 
the good of others who may see me or hear of my 
long confinement. 

‘My soul has often been refreshed and my spirit 
encouraged to persevere in the narrow way which 
leads to rest. Whoever are found travelling in this 
narrow path will find the everlasting arm to be un- 
derneath, and at times furnishing a bountiful table 

even in the wilderness. Oh! happy are all those 
' who can say from experience, I know that there is 
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balm in Gilead, and healing virtue in the Son of 
righteousness, whoarises with healing in his wings. 

“ Although I have spoken a little of the loving 
kindness of my great and good Master, yet I have 
had a large share of trying times, deep exercises 
and sore combats, yet I trust it is all for the purify- 
ing of that part which cannot enter the kingdom 
with any defilement. I have endeavoured at such 
times above all others, to keep my eyes fixed upon 
the mark which is set before Zion’s travellers. 

“Glory endless, and thanksgivings be to Him 
that liveth forever, whose bountiful hand has sup- 
all my wants in my wilderness travels, which 

ve now been almost twenty-one years since the 
beginning of my helplessness. In that time I have 
been as greatly distressed as if the sea was before 
me and enemies behind. 

‘Oh! then it was very hard for the soul to be 
still, to see the salvation of God, and patiently to 
wait for the moving of the waters, until it should 
please that physician of value to say to the soul, 
‘Wilt thou made whole?” And when He has 
poured in his heavenly wine and oil, and brought 
us to an inn, we shall find that He wifl take care to 
pay all charges, as the good Samaritan did for the 
poor man that was wounded and left half dead. 
Oh! that many thousands more were in love with 
Him in whom isthe perfection of beauty.” 

. * * * * + 





For Friends’ Review. 
TREASURY REPORT. 


The Annual Report of Thomas Corwin, Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, dated the 
16th of last month, was, some days ago, pre- 
seuted to Congress. 

I have selected a few paragraphs for the peru- 
sal of such of the readers of the Review, as may 
not have an opportunity to see the whole docu- 
ment. Those parts relating to the operations of 
the mint—the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver—and the wonderful productiveness of Cali- 
fornia in gold dust, possess particular interest. 
Well may the inquiry be made, “ what is to be 
the result of this great influx of gold into our 
country ?’”’ While its apparent abundance shall 
induce us to import from foreign countries more 
than we need, or can pay for, its advantages can 
scarcely be felt. If, instead of multiplying and 
extending our efforts in the cultivation of the 
arts of Peace, we should unhappily suffer our- 
selves to be influenced by the machinations of the 
thousands of misguided men among us, who 
would recklessly encourage the warlike propen- 
sities of the people—if, instead of attending to 
our own concerns, building against our own 
house, and invigorating our institutions by all 
the experience of the past, we should, by the 
plausible, and not extraordinarily modest, repre- 
sentations of a “ distinguished foreigner,” suffer 
ourselves to be deluded into the adoption of his 
dangerous schemes, then may our children have 
to deplore that California had not retained her 
gold and Europe her adventurer. Let us, how- 


ever, hope that the conservative principles of 
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Congress may carry it above the infatuation 
of the people—or rather, that the people them- 
selves may, before it is too late, be brought to 
their sober senses. A. 


The total receipts from all sources for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87, which, 
with the balance in the treasury on the first of 
July, 1850, of $6,604,544 49, gave, as the total 
available means for the year ending 30th June 
last, the sum of $58,917,524 36. Of this 
amount $49,017,567 92 were received from cus- 
toms. 

The receipts for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 
tember last, were $15,561,511 83, of which 
$14,754,909 84 were from customs. For the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year, the 
customs yielded the gross sum of $14,764,043 05. 
It is presumed that the receipts for the three 
remaining quarters of the current fiscal year will 
not exceed those of the corresponding quarters 
of the last year, and hence the receipts from that 
source have been estimated at $49,000,000. 

The estimated total receipts for the current 
fiscal year amount to $51,500,000. The total 
expenditures are estimated at $50,952,902 59. 
Total receipts for the next fiscal year are esti- 
mated at $51,800,000. 

The public registered debt on the 30th No- 
vember, 1850, was $64,228,238 37. 

The exports of breadstuffs and provisions, in 
1847 ,were $68,701,921; in 1849, $38,155,507 ; 
and,in 1851, $21,948,653, which latter exceeds 
the exports of 1840, when the corn laws of Eng- 
land were in full force, only $2,881,118. 

The exports of rice for the last fiscal year, as 
compared with the previous year, exhibit a de- 
crease of $460,917, and that of tobacco a de- 
crease of $695,834. The products of planting 
and agriculture for the past year have been un- 
usually large. All Europe, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, has been blessed with like abundance ; 
and without some unexpected disturbing causes, 
seriously affecting markets abroad, there is every 
reason to anticipate a still further decline in our 
exports for the coming year. 

Our total imports for the last year amount to 
$215,725,995, producing a revenue of more 
than forty-nine millions of dollars. The ba- 
lances of trade during that period, in addition 
to the large amounts of the various stocks of the 
country, caused an export of upwards of twenty- 
nine millions of specie. The export of the pre- 
cious metals still continues, and at a rapidly 
increasing ratio, having amounted already, in 
the first five months of the current fiscal year, to 

27,594,236, which is nearly equal to the ex- 
port for the entire year ending 30th June, 1851. 

The operations of the mint during the past 
year have been conducted with efficiency, and 
with highly satisfactory results. Under the 
present system the depositors promptly receive 
the value of their bullion as soon as it is 
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assayed, and though the deposites are made in 
large masses at short intervals, on the arrival of 
the California steamers, yet the assays are made 
and the payment commenced usually within 
forty-eight hours, and the whole generally com- 
pleted within an average of five or six days after 
these heavy amounts of bullion—frequently by 
two and three hundred different depositors—are 
received at the mint; and the whole duty is 
performed without any charge to the depositors, 
except a mere fractional per centage for the actual 
cost of separating the bullion. It is believed 
that equal facilities are not presented to indivi- 
duals by the mint of any other nation as are 
now given by the mint of the United States. 

The realization of the value of these large 
quantities of bullion by the owners of it without 
loss within a few days after it arrives in the 
United States, is accomplished by means of the 
heavy bullion fund which can at present be 
spared without inconvenience from the excess of 
means in the Treasury. It may, however, not | 
always be convenient to keep so large an amount 
reserved for this purpose from the public funds ; 
and even if it were otherwise, the amount of this 
fund applied to the purchase and extinguishment 
of so much of the national debt would save 
nearly $400,000 annually in interest now paid 
by the Treasury. It is believed this saving 
could be effected, and all the advantages at pre- 
sent enjoyed by the depositors of gold or other 
bullion still retained, if, instead of paying the 
mint certificates in cash, as is now done, Con- | 
gress would make them receivable for all dues 
to the Government, under suitable restrictions | 
as to the time and place of their receipt. I can 
see no reasonable objection to such use of these 
certificates, as they are the evidences of so much 
bullion already in the actual possession of the 
Government, and for whieh the coin itself would 
be forthcoming, generally in a few days, and 
always in a few weeks. 

In connection with the subject of the mint, I 
deem it my duty to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the present standard value of gold and 
silver, as established by existing laws. 

The relation of gold to silver in the legal 
coinage of the United States is, as 1 to 15.988; 
in Great Britain, as 1 to 14.288, and in France, 
as 1 to 15.499. Thus it will be seen that one 
ounce in pure gold will, in the United States, 
be equal to that produced from the coinage of 
15.988 ounces of pure silver; in Great Britain, 
it will be equal to that derived from only 14.- 
288 ounces pure silver; and in France, to 15.- 
499 ounces. So soon, therefore, as the state of 
our foreign commerce, as is now the case, re- 
quires an exportation of specie, it is obvious 
that our silver coin must be exported whilst it 
can be procured, till the demand for exportation 
is supplied. 


From the operation of this law of commerce 
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At this time, though our silver coin commands 
a premium in exchange for gold, it is, notwith- 
standing, still found more advantageous for ship- 
ment abroad than gold. In consequence of the 
premium on silver, though the relative legal 
value between it and the latter is as 1 to 15.988, 
the real intrinsic market value is only about 
1 to 15.675. A debtor, then, who offers silver 
in payment must give it at the rate of 15.988 
ounces in coin, by which he loses 313-thou- 
sandths of an ounce, for with 15.675 ounces he 
could purchase one ounce of gold, which latter 
would be a legal tender for the same debt. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that though 
the relative value of coin in Great Britain is as 
1 to 14.288, that is not the relative bullion 
value of the two metals, which is about 1 to 
15.746, the silver coin of that country being 
about ten per cent. less in value than silver bul- 
lion of the same weight; that is to say, the sil- 
ver coin of that kingdom will go ten per cent. 
farther in paying debts than an equal weight of 
pure silver bullion at the standard value. 

A difference so great in the value of the two 
species of coin, has not, of course, been the re- 
sult of either miscalculation or mistake, but was 
brought about by design, and with the same 
views which it is believed will render it neces- 
sary for us to adopt a similar plan, in order to 
retain and maintain a silver currency. The ob- 
vious policy of this system was, to secure the 
gold and silver coinage of Great Britain against 
the fluctuations arising from the relative value 
of gold and silver bullion there. In Great Bri- 
tain 14.288 ounces of silver coin is equal in pay- 
ment to 15.988 ounces in the United States, and 
15.499 in France. It is very clear then, that 
there is no inducement to export silver coin to 
either country from Great Britain. 

Though the British government manufactures 
one hundred shillings in coin from bullion in- 
trinsically worth only ninety shillings, it does 
not permit individuals to bring ninety shillings 
in bullion to the mint, and receive in exchange 
one hundred shillings in coin; but, on the con- 
trary, the community is obliged to pay the par 
value for all the silver coin it requires. It must 
give £5 in pure gold or silver for one hundred 
shillings in coin. Coinage being a monopoly by 
the government, the latter can impose such 
terms as it deems necessary and advisable, and 
the public, within certain limits, will pay the 
government its own price for the benefit of the 
mint stamp. 

In fixing therefore the proper relative value 
which should be established between our gold 
and silver coins, it should not be done with re- 
gard to the value of our coins in reference to 
foreign coin, but as to their intrinsic value, as 
bullion, in foreign countries. ; 

The relative value of our gold and silver coins 
is, as already stated, as 1 to 15,988; and the 
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15.716, being a difference of 272-thousandths, 
or nearly two per cent. It follows, then, as a 
matter of course, that on all occasions where the 
course of our foreign trade requires heavy ship- 
ments abroad, our silver coin will be first sought 
after for that purpose, even at a premium ; and, 
consequently, will disappear from circulation, as 
it has already done to a very great extent. 

_There seems to be but one immediate and 
direct remedy for this evil, and that is the one 
which has already been adopted in Great Britain, 
of changing the relative value between gold and 
silver coin by reducing the intrinsic value of the 
latter. The opinion of the officers of the mint 
(in which judicious persons, whose opinions are 
entitled to great weight, concur) is, that this 
change could be advantageously made, by mak- 
ing our dollar weigh 384 grains,and the smaller 
coins in proportion; so that 800 ounces of such 
coin should be worth by tale exactly $1,000. 
The director of the mint, in a communication on 
the subject, says: “If such a scale of weights 
were adopted, the relation of silver in such 
pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 1; and if 
the present true relation or bullion value is about 
15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver coin would 
be over valued by law about 5 per cent, a very 
small] advance, and far less than in British silver, 
or in the worn Spanish coin which now monopo- 
lizes our circulation.” 

In the adjustment of this subject, it will be 
necessary to consider the depreciation in the 
value of gold which may haye taken place al- 
ready, or shall hereafter occur, in consequence 
of the immense additional supplies which have 
been, and will no doubt continue to be, thrown 
into circulation from California, Australia, and 
other countries. This consideration might jus- 
tify a much greater present over-valuation of 
silver coin, as the future depreciation of gold 
will probably soon overcome the limit of the 
present proposed advance. 

If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course 
will involve the necessity of making silver coin 
a legal tender only for debts of small amount, 
say not exceeding ten dollars, which is about the 
same limit (forty shillings) which has been es- 
tablished in Great Britain. 

The subject of a change in the coinage of the 
country is one of very great importance, and in- 
volves consequences which require the most 
serious consideration and deliberate action. That 
the present relative value of our gold and silver 
coin requires some change there can be little 
doubt; and I have therefore deemed it my duty 
to bring the subject to the notice of Congress. 

The State of California is now producing gold 
dust certainly equal in amount to seventy-five 
millions of dollars, and probably equal to one 
hundred millions of dollars a year. The infor- 
mation in possession of this Department war- 
rants the opinion that this product will not be 
diminished in amount for many years to come. 





VETO OF THE “ OBSTRUCTION BILL.” 

On the 8th instant, Governor Johnston 
sent into the Senate of Pennsylvania, his objec- 
tions to the passage of the Bill of last session, 
for granting the use of our jails to the safekeep- 
ing of Fugitive Slaves. It is as follows : 

To the Senate of Pennsylvania :— 

Senators—An act entitled “ An act to repeal 

the Sixth Section of an act, entitled an act to 
| prevent kidnapping and preserve the peace, pro- 
hibit the exercise of certain powers heretofore ex- 
ercised by Judges, Justices of the Peace, and 
Jailers of this Commonwealth, and to repeal 
certain Slave Laws,’ has been held under ad- 
| visement since the adjournment of the last Legis- 
lature. 

In obedience to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, I return this bill to the Senate, where it 
originated, without my approval, and with my 
reasons for withholding it. To those reasons, 
founded on the clearest sense of duty and of offi- 
cial responsibility, I invite your candid attention. 
They are now for the first time given, because 
now, for the first time since the passage of this 
act, has an opportunity offered to confer with 
those to whom my reasons may be important and 
with whom they may be operative. ‘The section 
proposed to be repealed is in these words, “ It 
shall not be lawful to use any jail or prison of 
this Commonwealth for the detention of any 
person claimed as a fugitive from servitude or 
labour, except in cases where jurisdiction may 
lawfully be taken by any judge, under the pro- 
visions of this act; and any jailor or keeper of 
any prison, or other person who shall offend 
against the provisions of this section, shall, on 
conviction thereof, pay a fine of five hundred 
dollars ; one-half thereof for the use of the Com- 
monwealth and the other half to the person who 
prosecutes; and shall moreover, thenceforth be 
removed from office, and be incapable of holding 
such office of jailor or keeping of a prison at any 
time during his natural life.” It is part of a 
law passed in the year 1847, under the Execu- 
tive Administration of my predecessor, and by 
votes unanimous, or nearly so, of} both branches 
of the Legislature. The bill under considera- 
tion is confined to the repeal of the section pro- 
hibiting the use of our prisons as places of de- 
tention for fugitives from labour. If the legis- 
lation proposed, authorizes the use of the prisons, 
it is in repugnance to the Constitution of the 
United States as expounded by the Supreme 
Court. By a decision made in derogation of the 
local statutes of Pennsylvania, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, held in so many 
words that all State legislation on the subject of 
reclamation of fugitives from labour, whether to 
obstruct, or to aid it, to hinder or promote it, is 
absolutely and entirely prohibited. The legis- 
lation of Congress supersedes all State legisla- 
tion on the subject, and by necessary implica- 
tion prohibits it. 
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The States cannot enact auxiliary provisions 
on the subject. This is the very language. If, 
therefore, an act of Assembly were passed, au- 
thorising the several County Commissioners to 
erect safe houses of detention for persons claim- 
ed as fugitives from labour, under such regula- 
tions as the Legislature or its agents might pre- 
scribe, for the reception and safe keeping of the 
inmates, such a law would be unconstitutional, 
and consequently void, and any single discon- 
tented citizen of a county might have it so de- 
clared. I am unable to see any difference in this | 


respect between the special construction of such 
places of detention regulated and controlled by 
State authority and State agents, and the per- 
mission to use those alre vady erected and regu- 
lated by general laws. It is the State law inter- 
fering in the question of the alleged fugitive and 
his claim: ant, and such laws the Supreme Court 
of the United States has pronounced unconsti- 
tutional. It is not the legislation of Pennsyl- 
vania that has closed our jails against the recep- 
tion of such fugitives, but a formal decision of 
the Supreme Court, declaring our former statute 
on this subject unconstitutional ; a decision, | 
which until reversed, is binding on every depart- | 
ment of this government. 

Nor were the certain consequences of this doc- 
trine, thus solemnly adjudicated, unforseen. The 
present Chief Justice of the United States, an 
eminent jurist, and a citizen of the State of Ma- 
ryland, in dissenting from the opinion of the 
Court, expressed his belief that these very effects 

would be produced, and foretold the time, when | 
State agency being repudiated, and State prisons | 

closed ‘by this very decision, “the territory of | 
the neighbouring States would become open 
pathways for fugitiv es from labour.” These are 
his words, and they conclusively show in what 
light he understood the judgment thus pro-| 
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Congress for the delivery of fugitive slaves,” 
then adds, after a learned argument sustaining 
this view, “I consider the point I have been 
maintaining more important than any other in 
the opinion of the Court;” alleging, as confirma- 
tion, that this was a p: ‘int decided, that only 
three of the nine Judges, composing the Court, 

dissented. 

Justice McLean makes the inquiry, “ does the 
provision in regard to the reclamation of the fu- 
gitive slaves vest the power exclusively in Con- 
gress ?”’ and answers, “the nature of the power 
shows that it must be exclusive.” “It is con- 
tended that the power to execute it, rests with 
the States. The law was designed to protect the 
rights of the slave-holder against the States op- 
posed to those rights, and yet by this argument, 
the effective power is in the hands of those on 
whom it is to operate.” ‘It is essential there- 
fore to the uniform efficacy of this Constitutional 
provision, that it should be considered exclu- 
sively a federal power.” 

This judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States determines the law, for my guid- 
ance, and for yours, whatever may be our indi- 
vidual convictions upon the subject. If then a 
prison cannot be built, under State laws, for the 
detention of fugitiv es—if a prison already built, 
and subject to State regulations and rules, re- 
specting its inmates, cannot be used; and if, in 
short, all State legislation, of whatever kind, is 
prohibited bya solemn decree of the Supreme 
Court—is it not more than idle to pass an act 
restorative of laws thus expressly declared and 
known in advance to be unconstitutional? The 
writ of habeas corpus would run into these un- 
constitutional places of detention; the federal 
Judiciary would themselves have to decide the 
question. 

The State Judges, in countiés where there is 





nounced. I am aware it has been alleged that 
the point herein mentioned, as decided, did not 
arise in the case. It is answered, that the Judges 
of the Court, in their several decisions, declared 
otherwise. 

The Chief Justice, who was present and took 
part in the hearing, and whose dissenting opin- 
ion furnishes his views of what was decided, 
says, ‘ But as I understand the opinion of the 
Court, it goes further, and decides that the power 
to provide a remedy for this right is exclusively 
vested in Congress, and that all laws upon the 
subject by a State, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, are null and void.” 

Justice Wayne says, “In that opinion it is 
decided; 3, That the legislation by Congress 
upon the provisions, as the supreme law of the 
land, excludes all State legislation upon the same 
subject ; and that no State can pass any law or 
regulation, or interpose such as may have been 
law or regulation when the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified, to superadd, to con- 
trol, qualify, or impede a remedy enacted by 


no United States Judge, and where the fugitive 

is committed by a mere Commissioner, would be 
required to issue the writ of right; and that 

which the friends of this repeal have claimed as 

a great boon to the claimants, would be worse 

thana mockery. The claim he now has on the 
Marshal and his sureties for indemnification’ for 
the escape of his servant, would be converted 
intoa barren claim against a county jailor, whose 
first duty would be to discharge a prisoner thus 
held if he claimed his liberty. Not so was the 
law formerly, and before it was decided that all 
State legislation on the subject is prohibited— 
not so will it be hereafter, if the principle of 
the decision of the Supreme Court be practically 
carried out, and this whole vexed and vexatious 
subject be left to the administration of the U. 
States officers. 

An act of Congress of the 18th September, 
1850, commonly known as the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, would seem to favor the same views enter- 
tained by Judge Story, and pronounced in the 
decision to which reference has been made. Its 
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whole tenor shows this, and more than one of 
its detailed provisions confirm it. The custody 
of the fugitive, by State authority, is almost for- 
bidden. 

The Marshal and his sureties are made subject 
toa pecuniary liability, for an escape, which, as 
the Supreme Court of the United States have 
decided, in a,precisely analogous casc, is defeated 
the instant the prisoner is transferred to a local 
jail. 

In counties where there is no Marshal, the 
agent of the Commissioner is charged with the 
exclusive custody of the fugitive, and is allowed, 
by the 8th section, his expenses for keeping him 
in custody and providing him with food and 
lodging during his detention. 

Surely no one can pretend to say, that this is 
not a full and exclusive exercise of federal 
power on the subject. If so, the principle of 
constitutional law, to which I have referred is 
interposed, and the legislation of a State to 
transfer this custody to a local prison is prohi- 
bited. Is it not then most conducive to peace 
and good order, and the harmonious administra- 
tion of the law, that this whole subject be left 
where the Constitution places it, in the hands of 
the United States authorities. 

I have thus frankly stated to the Senate my 
reasons for withholding my approval of this bill. 
I have limited them strictly, guarding myself 
against any expressions liable to misconstruction, 
to considerations of constitutional law. I ask for 
them a candid and careful consideration. 

Wo. F. Jounston. 

Executive Chamber, Harrisburg, Jan. 1852. 


The bill being subjected to a vote, there ap- 
peared 19 yeas and 14 nays—not two thirds. 
The bill is therefore rejected. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The European Times announces the arrival at 
Plymouth of the sloop-of-war ‘“ Flying Fish” 
from the coast of Africa. ‘The slave trade is, so 
to speak, abolished. The last prize taken by 
the Flying Fish was in July, and since then only 
one vessel, an empty felucca, has been captured; 
she was captured by the Samson. Vessels hav- 
ing the appearance of slavers are boarded, but 
though they are furnished with ring bolts and 
other equipments required for the purpose of 
slaving, yet their papers are correct, and it is 
evident they are not engaged in the hateful 
traffic; indeed, the merchants on the coast, who 
were formerly so occupied, have now abandoned 
the trade. The Admiralty are lengthening the 
commissions of the ships on the stations, ap- 
parently with the intention of bringing the affair 
to a completion. The Flying Fish has been up- 
wards of two years in commission, has taken ten 
prizes, and released 800 slaves. 


I AM NEVER ALONE. 


An old man sat in his easy chair. THe was 
alone. His eyes were dim that he could not read 
the printed page—he had long ceased to hear any 
common sound, and it was only in broken whis- 
pers that he could hold communion with those 
around, and often hours passed by, in which the 
silence of his thought was broken by no outward 
voice. He had outlived his generation ;—one 
by one, the companions of his boyhood and youth 
had been laid in the grave, until none remained 
of all those he had known and loved. To those 
to whom the future is only one bright path of 
hope and happiness, and social love, how unen- 
viable seems his condition—how cheerless his 
days. 

I have said he wasalone. A gentle and 
thoughtful child stole into his silent room, and 
twined her arm lovingly around his neck. “TI 
feared you would be lonely, dear grandfather,” 
she said, “and so I came to sit a while with you. 
Are you not very lonely here, with no one to 
speak to, or to love?” The old man paused for 
a moment, and laid his hand upon the head of 
the gentle girl. “I am never alone, my child,” 
he said. “How can I be lonely, for God is with 
me, the comforter comes from the Father, to 
dwell in my soul, and my Saviour is ever near to 
cheer and instruct me. I sit at his feet, and 
learn of him, and though pain and sickness often 
come to warn me that this earthly house of my 
tabernacle is soon to be dissolved, I know that 
there is prepared for me a mansion, the glories 
of which no tongue can tell, no heart conceive. 
The love of God is like living water to my soul. 
Seek in your youth this fountain, my child. 
Drink deep of living waters, and then when your 
hair shall be whitened for the grave, when all 
sources of earthly enjoyment are taken away, 
you, too, can say, [ am never alone.” 

Let this testimony of an aged and devoted 
servant of Christ, sink deep into the heart of 
every child, who reads these lines. Seek while 
in youth the source of that consolation, which 
can be your joy in sickness, in trial, and in soli- 
tude—your stay when all earthly helps have 
failed. ‘Then will it be your blessed privilege 
to say, “I, too, am never alone.” —Burritt’s 
Citizen. 





A FARMER’S WIND MILL. 


John R. Latimer, of Delaware, has a small 
wind-mill which supplies a cistern, holding 6000 
gallons, and furnishes water for a large garden, 
and other domestic purposes, by running it only 
a few days ina month. It is so simple, and an- 
swers so admirably, that a short description may 
be useful to enable others to erect a similar es- 
tablishment. 

The tower is composed of eight posts twenty 
feet high, base eight feet, and top two feet diam- 
eter, cross-fastened in the middle to give stiff- 
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ness. On the top of the posts rests a cast-iron 
ring or cap, in form of a hat, with top of crown 
cut off, the brim is bolted fast to posts, the 
heads being counter-sunk, to give free play to 
the collar which works around upon the cap. 
The shaft is supported upon two ears on the 
upper edge of this collar, and is formed into a 
crank in the centre, two inches long, to which is 
attached the piston rod, that gives a five inch 
stroke to a double action four-inch iron force 
pump at the bottom. The piston rod is a two- 
inch square ash stick, connected in the centre by 
a swivel joint, just above where it passes through 
the guide. The shaft is a two-inch rod, four 
and one-half feet long, supporting an eight-arm 
centre, though only four is needed, which car- 
ries four arms for sails. 

The arms are made somewhat sash-shaped, 
seven feet long, measuring from shaft. The sails, 
five feet by two at out end, and three at the 
other. ‘The sails are sct upon a bevel of 35 de- 
grees, which gives the requisite twist to gain the 
strongest driving power. Upon the other end 
of the shaft is a tail, or regulator, fourteen feet 
long, two feet wide at outer end, tapering to a 
point inboard. This is made of half-inch pine, 
supported upon an ash-shaft, three by three, 
where it is attached to the socket, on the end of 
shaft, tapering to a point, and split to receive the 
board. The outer end is elevated eighteen 
inches, a wire is attached to the regulator which 
hangs near the ground, by which it is pulled 
round to bring the sails in the wind when de- 
siring to stop the mill. To prevent it from run- 
ning, it is hooked to a hoop which is suspended 
four feet from the shaft, and plies around the 
tower, by which simple contrivance the tail al- 
ways keeps with the wind. If fastened to a post, 
a cross-wind would break it off. The weight of 
the sails, &c., is balanced by an iron weight 
upon the opposite end of the shaft. 

In building a mill like this, it should be put 
together upon the ground, and raised upon its 
feet bodily. The castings were procured in New 
York, and cost ten dollars, the pump eighteen 
dollars, and the other materials and labour ought 
not to cost over twenty-two dollars, making the 
whole cost fifty dollars, exclusive of the conduct- 
ing-pipe to the cistern on the hill, about 200 
yards distant, and sixty-eight feet elevation. 

The Plow. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


Professor Scrotter, of Vienna, has discovered 
a method by which phosphorus is rendered harm- 
less to the health of those who work with it, 
and inhale its odour; and which makes it less 
liable to ignite in the heat of summer, by ren- 
dering it amorphous. The process consists of 
producing a simple change in the arrangement 
of atoms; a change which appears to be entirely 
new to chemical science and of great value. 
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A wise man will never rust out. As long as 
he can move or breathe he will be doing some- 


thing for himself, his neighbour or his posterity, 


For Friends’ Review. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO E. AND 8. JONES ON THEIR 
VISIT TO THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Year after year, with patient toil, 
On Afric’s burning shore, 

Hath Science striv’n to lift the veil 
Which shrouds her mystic lore; 

To trace her Niger's hidden course, 
Her Nile’s remmotest springs; 

Her sealed sepulchral vaults to force 
Where sleep forgotten kings. 


And keen-eyed Commerce from afar, 
Her treasured wealth hath sought ; 
Her gleaming sands, with jewels rare 
And golden spangles, fraught ; 
And taught the swarthy sons to win 
From savage beasts their spoil, 
Spices and gums from herbs to gain, 
From stately palms their oil. 


And fiendish Avarice in her land 
Hath Desolation spread ; 

With gun and lash and searing brand, 
Her children captive led, 

In hopeless toi] across the sea 
Unceasingly to mourn, 

Till by Death’s welcome hand set free 
From the oppressor’s scorn. 


But ch! far other ends than these 
Your mission high would gain; 
Far other aims in wintry seas 
Your trustful steps constrain ; 
Impelled by that expanded Love 
Which knows no selfish fears, — 
Your guide that Star, which bright above, 
Was shining through your tears. 


To bear to that benighted clime 
The Gospel’s heavenly light ; 

The gold no earthly mists can dim, 
Nor rust nor mildew blight ; 

The Pearl of price on all her poor 
Unpurchased to bestow, 

And open wide the bounteous store 
Whence peace and knowledge flow. 


The galling yoke which binds the slave 
In bonds of sin, to burst ; 

To point the stream whose blessed wave 
Can slake the spirit’s thirst ; 

To show the Tree, whose fadeless leaf 
The Nations’ ills can heal— 

The Balm which cures the deepest grief 
That wounded hearts can feel. 


O! glorious will the rising be 
Of that benignant Sun, 

Before whose beams the night shall flee, 
With deadly vapours dun ; 

When Hermon’s dews the desert feed, 
With bounty crown the sod ;— 

And Ethiopia shall indeed 
Spread forth her hands to God! 


First month, 1852. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Cambria, from Liv- 
erpool, arrived at Halifax on the 7th inst. Lord 
Palmerston, British Secretary of Foreign affairs has 
resigned his office, and Lord Granville been ap- 

ointed in his stead. Turner, the great English 
Leiaes painter, died at London, on the 19th ult., 
aged 76 years. 


France.—tThe Presidential election still contin- 
ues to engross the public mind. In eighty-one De- 
partments 6,011,000 votes were reported in favor 
of Louis Napoleon, and 709,000 against him. 


Numerous arrests of republicans continue to 
be made, and the Government has given orders to 
the authorities in the Departments, not to release 
any prisoner made in the Sepatenate, without pre- 
viously referring to the Ministry. A new species 
of passport, intended to take persons to England or 
the United States, but not to return, has been intro- 
duced by the Minister of Zoreign Affairs. 


Huncary.—The mother of Gov. Kossuth died at 
Pesth on the 16th ult. 


Tue Two Sicitres.—Violent and repeated shocks 
of earthquake, occurred again on the 5th ult. at 
Melfi, Rapolla, Rionero, and Rosile, in the Kingdom 
of Naples. The duration of one of these shocks at 
Melfi, was upwards of twelve seconds. Happily, 
they were attended with no serious consequences. 


Cattrornia.—The steamer Daniel Webster from 
San Juan on the 1st inst., arrived at New York on 
the 11th, bringing San Francisco dates tothe 15th ult. 
The British Admiral has ordered the brig of war 
Express from San Juan to Kingston in order to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the cornmander in reference 
to the Prometheus. 


The latest intelligence from San Diego indicates 
that the Indian disturbances are at an end, and Gov. 
McDougal has disbanded the volunteer companies 
which had been formed. 


An extensive deposite of magnetic oxyde of iron 
ore has been discovered thirty miles from Marys- 
ville, on the Placerville road. 


The survey, for the railroad from San Francisco 
to San José, has been completed. The Repori of 
the Engineer is flattering, anda route of the most 
satisfactory character has been located. The length 
of this line is 48 miles, of which 42 are straight. 
The estimated cost is $1,600,000, 


The new State House at San José is nearly com- 


pleted, and it is supposed that the seat of Govern- 
ment will continue at that place. 


The accounts from the interior speck of frequent 
heavy rains, which have proved a great benefit to 


vegetation, and have raised the rivers from five to 
ten feet. 


The British steamer Unicorn has been seized at 
Benicia, by the Custom House authorities for viola- 
ting the revenue laws of the United States, by 
trading from San Francisco to Benicia without en- 
trance and clearance. 


Concress.—The bill appropriating $5,000 for the 
repair of the Congressional Library, and $10,000 for 
the purchase of books, passed the Senate on the 6th 
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inst. A message from the President was received, 
recommending an appropriation by Congress for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the Cuban 
prisoners during their detention in Spain and until 
their return to the United States; which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury was pre- 
sented and ordered to be printed. 


On the 7th, the petition praying for a restoration 
of flogging in the Navy was taken from the table, 
when Commodore Stockton addressed the Senate 


at length in opposition to the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. : 


Pennsytvanta Leoistature.—The Legislature 
of this State assembled at Harrisburg on the 6th 
inst. John S. Rhey, was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, on the first ballot. 


On the 7th John H. Walker, was elected Speaker 
of the Senate on the eighth ballot. 


The annual Message of the Governor was pre* 
sented on the 7th. On the same day, a joint reso- 
lution inviting Governor Kossuth to visit the Capital 
of this Statg, passed both Houses unanimously. 


A casehas recently occurred in West Nottingham, 
Chester county, Penn., which has produced very 
great excitement. On the 31st ult., a man named 
McCreary who has been long suspected of having 
taken part in some kidnapping transactions, seized 
a coloured girl, who resided with Jos. C. Miller of 
West Nottingham, claiming her as a fugitive slave, 
and with the assistance of one or two accomplices, 
forced her intoa wagon, and drove rapidly toward 
Baltimore. J.C. Miller and others soon pursued, 
and at length found the girl in a slave pen at Balti- 
more. McCreary appears to have had a power of 
attorney from the alleged master, but made the ar- 
rest without warrant. A warrant was issued, and 
McCreary arrested and bound over for trial on a 
charge of kidnapping, J.C. Miller being the princi- 
pal witness. He and his companions purposing to 
return in the night line, were conveyed to the rail- 
road depot inacab. After entering the car, J. C. 
Miller wishing to smoke a segar, went out on the 

latform. Oneof his friends soon went to look for 

im, but failed to find him, and we do not learn that 
he was afterwards seen by any of his friends till 
his body was found suspended to the trunk of a tree 
by a handkerchief round his neck, with his feet 
resting on the ground. The case was at first regard- 
ed as one of suicide, but attendant circumstances, 
and a post mortem examination furnish strong 1pa- 
sons for supposing that he was murdered. His 
character and circumstances were such as to pre- 
clude the supposition that hisdeath was caused by 
his own hands. The subject, as well asthe freedom 
of the girl, was in the course of investigation when 
our paper was prepared for the press. 


The trial of S. Williams, acolored man, on a charge 
of obstructing the fugitive law, by giving informa- 
tion to the slaves near Christiana of the approach 
of the officers, was commenced inthe District Court 
of the United States on the 12th inst.; Judge Kane 
presiding. The penalty in case of conviction is a 
fine not exceeding $1000, and imprisonment not 
longer than six months. G.L. Ashmead appeared 
for the prosecution, D. P, Brown and W. S. Peirce 
for the defendant. A jury was impanelled. 





